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a filling up of the opportunity to walk in the 
fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, so that they are edified and mul- 
tiplied. (Acts ix: 31.) The peace which is 
occupied for mere rest, means deeadence; the 
peace which comes of conformity to the Divine 
will, is kept alive by such conformity as in the 
churches of the saints, who walking, waiting, 
watching, praying and moving in the fear of 
the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, 
are servants in churches that are multiplied. 
We are responsible for our peace, whether we 
rest in it for repose, or occupy it unto sancti- 
fication. 

Exactly as in all churches of true saints, 
would the God of peace be its author every- 
where. It is by practically rendering “ glory 
to God in the highest,” that there comes 
“peace on earth to men of good will,” and 
“good will to men.” As through conformity 
to his manifested will in churches, so by the 
same conformity is he the author of peace for 
all human governments. The simple rule of 
the world’s peace is that the law-makers should 
wait on the voice of his Word, that the presi- 
dents and rulers should do the same, that in- 
dividuals everywhere should mind the witness 
of his Spirit in preference to the maxims of 
this world. Thus only can his kingdom, which 
is his government, come. The voice of our 
brothers’ blood over the earth is crying from 
large areas of ground, for the submission of 
our individual spirits to the one Lord, in order 
that the increase of his government and peace 
may come on, of which there shall be no end. 

This is no Christless peace that we have 
mentioned, though the Saviour’s name may not 
have been written. The peace of God being 
peace with men, peace on earth can be known 
only as men are reconciled to Him. “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self.” The unreconciled reject his peace, until 
his Spirit convicts them of their alienation, 
and they crave for his mercy. The wages of 
sin stare them in the face until, if not past 
sensibility, they are shown the redeeming love 
of Him who tasted death, the wages of sin, 
for every man. 

Happy for these, then, if they yield them- 
selves to be reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son. So the way of peace is known, and 
the love of Christ constraineth us into his king- 
dom and government. He, our Mediator, is 
our peace, “ who died for us, the Just for the 
unjust, that He might bring us to God.” His 
gospel work is the one foundation, as of a man’s, 











































so of a nation’s peace. Other foundation can 
no man lay than that which is laid, even Jesus 
Christ. The word which God sent and sends, 
if men will hear it, preaches peace by Jesus 
Christ, as in all the churches of the saints, so 
in the councils of nations. 








Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to 
JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, 
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EXCELLENT PLATFORM PowErS.— Did the 
great apostle, of whom auditors could say, 
“his bodily presence is weak and his speech 
contemptible,” gather or plant as a public 
speaker so many churches by “ excellent plat- 
form powers,” or “in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power?” Or was it requisite that 
his speech or preaching should be in enticing 
words of man’s wisdom? 

Sometimes foolish things of this world are 
divinely chosen to confound the wise, and weak 
things to confound the mighty, and the silence 
of all flesh to confound the noise-lovers, that 
no flesh should glory in his presence. The in- 
toxication of platform powers and of the wine 
of such exhilaration is often mistaken for in- 
spiration ef the Spirit, by those whose outward 
ear supersedes the inward. 

Excellent platform powers may be a talent 
for ministry, just as they are for a political 
convention, the stage, or a lecture hall. But 
they are not the gift of the ministry any more 
than a beautiful voice is the gift of praise. 
Remarkable natural talents may be aids in de- 
livering the gift when bestowed, but unless 
voicing the immediate message of the Spirit, 
they are “as sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal.” 

A gift in the ministry is a spiritual impar- 
tation of Divine messages or openings of Truth 
for the good of others, with immediate authori- 
ty to deliver them. The talents, natural or 
acquired, through which the Divine word is 
delivered are no part of the special gift or 
commission. Authority to minister does not 
consist in those talents, or in any imposition 
or call of the church, or in anything short of 
a living sense of the immediate Divine requir- 
ing. A stammering tongue, if the Lord choose 
to use it, is no bar to his baptism of power. 
An eloquent tongue, while the Lord is using it 
not, “feedeth on wind and followeth after the 
east wind.” 

Yet those excellent platform powers when 
bestowed on a man are given for a purpose— 
for some purpose of the glory of the Giver and 
of blessing to fellow-beings. Let him not des- 
pise nor neglect them, but hold them in readi- 
ness for his Master’s call into their designed 
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Peace, as in the Churches. 

The condition of church-peace is that in all 
things the church members abide under the 
Divine authority. “God is the author of peace, 
as in all the churches of the saints.” To be a 
saint, or sanctified, is to be surrendered and 
conformed to the Divine will. A congrega- 
tion of such is a church of saints, whose peace 
consists in his government. Without govern- 
ment peace is imfpossible. There is none to 
the wicked, for lack of self-government in 
obedience to the Highest. Anarchy in the 
secret of the heart, anarchy in the functions 
of the body, anarchy in human society, is a 
confusion of which God is not the author. But 
as the government is on Christ’s shoulder, as 
Head over all things to his people, “ of the in- 
crease of his government and peace there shall 
be no end.” 

Of church-peace there is no effectual rule 
but its Ruler. He is our Peace. Rules of dis- 
cipline may be a method of peace, but are as 
a dead letter without its Prince. They excuse 
no man from continual resort to the fresh 
Fountain of Peace and of all sufficiency as re- 
vealed in his own heart,—the ever unfolding 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. Joined 
unto his living Word, which may speak har- 
monious variations but never variance, mem- 
bers are joined to each other in the unity of 
the Spirit and the bond of Peace. If there be 
variance, it is cause for a retiring again, on 
the part of the differing minds, to a heart- 
searching inquiry, whether they are feeding 
on the same Word. What denial of self this 
costs! “For the divisions of Reuben there 
were great searchings of heart.” How honest 
this is, when we search not to confirm our own 
will, but to conform to the Divine. How few 
are so far out of error as to be willing to see 
or to say, “1 am in error !” 

Rest to the churches from enemies round 
about may be turned into one of two condi- 
tions: Either a relapsing into sluggishness, or 
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service. That service if obeyed, whether politi- 


For Using His Brains. 
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(Continued from page 12). 

To come down then, to the root of the mat- 
ter, since “no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. xii: 3), 
it necessarily follows that all such sayings 
without a sense of this spirit of grace are not 
the witness God asks for, and therefore are 
not true. “I receive not testimony from man” 
(John v: 34) i. e., from the natural knowledge 
and wisdom of man, which is only fitted to un- 
derstand natural created things, but the spirit 
of God, the Creator must first be received, as 
God is only known in and through his own 
spirit, in order that man may know whom he 
addresses and worships, else he worships he 


cal, educational or religious, will always be 
And if a minister is endowed with 
special natural advantages for the discharge 
of his gospel service, he is not to suppress or 
stultify them because he is a minister—thus 
frustrating the purpose for which they were 
bestowed—but in humility of heart to suffer 
his best endowments “to adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things.” 


A young brakeman on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, who lives near Cumberland, Md., re- 
cently received from the railroad company a 
check for fifty dollars. 
companying it was this memorandum: “For 
using his brains.” 

The story which explains this gift is a very 
simple one, and yet it is well worth telling. It 
illustrates a fact which business men and em- 
ployers are well aware of, that the man of 
brains is ready to act in an emergency on his 
own initiative, while the less intelligent person 
waits to be instructed, and loses the one op- 
portunity for successful action. 

This young man was a brakeman on a long 
freight train which one day was coming down 
the grade between Cranberry Summit and 


It was a gift, and ac- 





A HunpReD YEARS’ PILGRIMAGE.—“ With 
long life wilt thou satisfy him,” may truly be 
said of one of our members who first saw the 
light in the year 1800, and who now, in the 


year 1900, is waiting for the sunset as the “knows not what.” 


Legion is the name of the multitude of words 
and terms, invented by an apostate church, 
apostatized from the power and guidance of 
God’s spirit, to distinguish its notions and im- 
aginations of God and his work towards men; 
all which words are intended to define those 
things, which to man, unaided of God, are in- 
comprehensible. The terms used become cloaks 
to cover up a suppositious knowledge, the alma- 
mater of priestcraft in every age of the world. 

What need we say to such words as the fol- 
lowing as applied to mortal man? I quote 
from their own authors, and can substantiate 
what I say, as regards the Pope, “that being 
canonically elected he is God upon earth,” that 
he “holds on earth not only the rank of a sin- 
less man, but of a true God;” “to whose trust 
the dispensation of Divine mysteries has been 
committed.” We are then to hear him what- 
soever he shall say, who is to us as a God, in 
those things that concern God (as powerful) as 
God himself;” “all the acts of the Pope must 
be considered as the acts of God;” his followers 
are taught to call him “ the Vicegerent of God,” 
“Representative of Christ,” “the Great In- 
fallible Head of the Church, “Prince of the 
Apostles,” “‘ His Holiness.” Besides these, what 
of the terms “ mass,” “purgatory,” “ auricu- 
indulgences,” and a host of 
other excrescences borrowed from paganism 
and grafted on to Christianity, but so clumsily 
done that no life of the vine could possibly flow 
Faint i3 the glimmer of the 
gospel ray that finds its way to the hearts of 
those shrouded in these things. 

And though the church was largely purged 
of many of these hindering things by the Refor- 
mation, as brought about by such instruments 
as Jerome of Prague, John Huss, Wycliffe, 
Martin Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, Calvin, 
Knox, and a galaxy of lesser lights, yet it was 
not that a pure language was again bestowed 
on the church of Christ till there arose men 
who came direct to the fountain of all heav- 
enly wisdom, the guidance of the Spirit of 
Christ, and refused to be led by the love of 
those who retained among themselves linger- 
ing rootlets of such noxious weeds, again under 
favoring conditions to spring up and flour- 


He was on the front of 
the train, a long distance from the conductor 
—in the caboose in the rear—from whom he 
received his orders. 

The train stopped with great suddenness. 
The brakeman did not know why it had stopped; 
he only knew that the cars were bumping to- 
gether with noise and violence, and that some- 
thing was wrong. 

He also knew that the west-bound Chicago 
Express passed at about that time. 
not stopped to think this out; he was simply 
instantly aware of it, and was also aware that 
if he went back for orders, which would have 
been the natural, and, possibly, in a technical 
way, the proper thing for him to do, it might 
be too late to stop the express. Therefore, he 
rushed forward without orders and flagged the 
express, which, sure enough, was booming along 


; Fowlesburg, W. Va. 
The year 1800 has seemed to us prolific of 


men of character, and among such in our mem- 
bership hereaway, many will remember Morris 
Cope, John Carter, Thomas Hutchinson, Charles 
Ellis, Charles Yarnall, John M. Whitall. 

In carrying out our rule not to admit to our 
columns enconiums on our living members, we 
may perhaps be excused in drawing the line at 
the century mark. This trespass cannot often 
happen, nor would it now in a case likely to 
heed it as harm. 

In the passing of his hundredth anniversary, 
a salutation of the love of many goes out to 
our beloved Friend John Bennington, concern- 
ing whom a brief account appeared in last 


a 


a 
OVERRULING EvIL FoR GooD. — Two com- 

munications of similar tenor have reached us 

The first is an extract 


He arrived in the nick of time. 
seconds later would have been too late. 
matter of fact, four or five cars on the freight 
train were derailed, and they would have thrown 
the express into the river. 

The acknowledgment from the railroad com- 
pany of good judgment not only took the form 
of a check for fifty dollars, but the announce- 
ment of it was posted on a bulletin in the sta- 
tions and shops.—Selected. 


about the same time. 
from the Presbyterian, which says: 
It is a time for the exercise of faith. 
providential movements, so far beyond our control, 
let us hear the voice of Him who says: “ What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 


————— 


lar confession, 


In the face of present conditions, which terrify 
and bewilder, the whole Church of Christ needs the 
faith of the sea captain’s child. She was asleep in 
the cabin when a storm burst upon the vessel, and 
she was awakened by the commotion and cried out 
When told of the storm and the 
danger, she asked, “Is my father on deck?” 
told her he was and was in command. 
will be all right,” she said, and lying down, sweetly 
If such sublime faith in the 
skill of an earthly father can triumph over danger, 
what should our confidence be in our all-wise and 
loving Saviour of his people who can cause the 
wrath of man to praise Him and the remainder 
This work of saving men 
It is his work, to 





PAUPERING STUDENTS. — Free tuition, free 
room rent, free text books, and some spending 
money are among the inducements regularly 
and unblushingly held out to young men whose 
ultimate business in life will be to lead the 
religious thought and work of the community. 
To call such misplaced charity “pauperization,” 
as has been done, is to use a term none too 


into such things. 


fell to sleep again. 

It would not be difficult to show that such 
wholesale distribution of morey, or money’s 
worth, has had a positively debilitating effect 
upon the ministry, and has robbed the profes- 
sion of much of the independence and manly 
vigor which it ought by all means to exhibit. 
In his now famous indictment of theological 
education—an indictment which, we are con- 
vinced, will ultimately be seen to have been 
one of the most notable of recent educational 
steps — President Hyde of Bowdoin College 


thereof He can restrain! 
is his and we are only helpers. 
be carried on to the day of final triumph. 
the faith of every one rally under the voice of Him 
who said: “Lo, I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” 


These men as little children, sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, whom now they knew had come 
to teach his people himself in fulfilment of his 
condition in the continuance of which makes | promise, were taught by this grace of God, 
impossible a theological education adapted to | and led in a path diverse from others. Obey- 
the needs of the modern world.—New York ing their Divine guide, a quick discernment 
was given to them to avoid every stumbling- 


The other is a letter from a Friend who ad- 
vises us to “get strong for a long Chinese war 
Keep optimistic under 


laid his finger upon this as one of the most 
unsound spots in the whole structure, and a 
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and other desolations. 


a feeling that these things—famine and all— 
in Omnipotent hands will do what our impo- 
tence quails at.” 
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saw danger which others heedless fell into. 


This people were peculiar in their ways and 
words, patient in suffering, full of forgiveness 


and mercy, and active in works of philanthropy. 
They were learned in Holy Scripture, and able 
to give to every man a reason of the hope 
within them, and the why and the wherefore 
of their seeming peculiarities. Nor should we 
retain these without at the same time by co- 
gent reasons being able to convince the gain- 
sayers of their rectitude, if we do not suc- 
ceed in persuading them to do likewise. Error 
there had been, and error there still was, and 
if through the clear light, beaming from the 
faithful early Friends, the world now sees more 
clearly, we must ever remember they were fa- 
vored to see the incipient causes that led to 
these decadences, and seeing, to avoid them. 
Would we then as successors to these standard- 
bearers of the Truth, still have its light to 
shine in us, our safeguard lies in our doing as 
they did, keep the lamp’s wick clean. Led by 
the same spirit, we shall be led into the same 
path of Truth: “Speak ye the truth every man 
to his neighbor;” “Set a watch, O Lord, over 
my lips, that I sin not against thee.” Our 
words, like theirs were, should be sweei, sa- 
voury and wholesome, words of truth and right- 
eousness, the outcome of love to man and obe- 
dience to God. 

Let us then now come home to our own 
household of faith and examine some words as 
used by some of our members, and measure 
them by the line of Truth. 


(To be continued.) 








THE NEED OF QUIETNESS.—We read that 
“Isaac went out to meditate in the field at 
eventide.” Where and when do the business 
men of our day meditate. They have no time 
for it. The precept, Commune with your 
own heart and in your own chamber, and be 
still, is never obeyed by them, and as a con- 
sequence their inner spiritual life is starved 
and they have little or no influence for good 
upon others. Let us try to resist this habit of 
being always in the din, always in a turmoil, 
and, however busy, take time to consider our 
ways, that we may be, if not wise, at least less 
foolish. The busiest workers have generally 
an hour in the middle of the day in which to 
eat and rest, a part of which they might spend 
in communion with a better world. And, when 
walking to his work through the most crowded 
streets, a man may acquire the habit of being 
as much alone with his thoughts as he would 
be in the Sahara desert. 

Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make and cannot mar. 
—Great Thoughts. 

IF you wish your children to be respectful 
to you, then you should make a point of being 
respectful to them. The boys and girls who 
are always spoken to in a harsh, rough tone of 
voice naturally fall into the habit of respond- 
ing in the same way. Parental dignity and 
authority may be asserted with the utmost 
firmness and yet without coarseness or arro- 
gance. In fact, it cannot well be asserted in 
any other way. A rude father or mother is 
likely to have rude sons and daughters. — 
Nashville Advocate. 





stone in this path of the cross, and they clearly 
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Silent Worship. 


sentiments which follow may 
lished at different times, but 


to some of this generation. We Ee 3 


Though few in number, Father, Lord! 
Still in thy name we come, 

To wait for thy inteaching Word, 
Though human lips be dumb; 

Though neither sad, nor joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Thou, Thou, who knowest the heart alone, 
Wilt kindly listen here. 


The while a cold and formal throng 
We seem to mortal eyes, 

Thou knowest full many a grateful song, 
And many a burdened sigh, 

And heartfelt prayers for strength and grace, 
To walk from error free, 

Rise from this silent gathering place 
In sounds of power to Thee. 


The few that here are wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign 
Of their baptismal day. 

Thou only, knowest the way and time, 
Their covenant began, 

Thou, only when they seek sublime 
Communion with thy Son. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice. 

My soul e’en as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent's voice. 

While others labor in thy cause, 
With words of power and skill 

Be it but mine to know thy laws, 
To love Thee, and be still. 





Money in Butterflies. 

A bright English girl, living in California, 
has made a small fortune from the study of 
these insects. Success has dropped her blos- 
soms into the lap of Mary Yeomans, so that 
everyone calls her aclever woman. When she 
first began to catch butterflies, her neighbors, 
who chanced to know of it, called her a “bug 
catcher,” and many a tale they told at her ex- 
pense to shorten the long trails over the moun- 
tain. But when they found there was money 
to be had for the butterflies and saw her increas- 
ing her stock and buying more land, the farmer 
folk wished they knew which of the butterflies 
were the rare ones. 

Mary Yeomans knew, and because she knew, 
she owns a ranch worth to-day $40,000. An 
English girl, she had collected butterflies for 
pleasure at home and knew how rare and how 
valuable some of the species were. 

She knew that in Europe rich men and women 
collected butterflies and would journey half 
around the world to find a missing species. 
She knew, too, that they were glad to pay well 
for what they wanted. Besides the private 
people, are museums, the academies of science 
and colleges, all wanting collections. 

She had visited great establishments in Lon- 
don and Paris, where the sole stock in trade 
was thousands and thousands of butterflies and 
beetles and insects. 


The poem entitled “ Thoughts in a Religious 
Meeting” is perhaps familiar to some of the 
older readers of THE FRIEND, but may not be 
so to some of the present day. A part of the 
e been pub- 


ing truthful, 
and embraced under the one head of “Silent 


Worship,” may be confirming and comforting 
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With her three brothers she came to live in 
the wilds of Northern California twenty years 
ago, three gentle people who must for the first 
time take thought of what they should eat and 
wherewithal they should be clothed. 

Like most English colonists they came out to 
farm, and how well they have succeeded their 
well-fenced miles of sheep-lands show. They 
took up a great tract of land, and when they 
went out to open up woods and build fences 
over it, Mary was afraid to stay at home alone. 
and went with her brothers, camping for some 
times for days. 

In her new home she had forgotten butter- 
flies till, one hot afternoon, as she lay on the 
mountain side under a great mossy tanbark 
oak listening to the distant strokes of an ax, 
a flock of great yellow, pansy-like wings hov- 
ered a moment over her and then flew up the 
mountainside to a patch of yellow honeysuckle. 

All alert in a moment, she followed the but- 
terflies up the steep mountain-side. She thought 
she recognized them as a speCies known only 
in the higher Alps, and very rare and valuable. 

“When at last I did get one in my hands I 
was sure it was the very kind. I was tuo ex- 
cited to wait till morning, which is the best 
time to catch butterflies, because they are slug- 
gish then in the cold, damp foliage. I caught 
six before night, and the rest of the flock in 
the morning. I pinned one out carefully and 
sketched it in water color. I had to be saving 
in my postage, so I sent the sketch instead of 
a box of butterflies home to England. 

“Such a long wait it was, and fancy my de- 
light when I had word at last to send all the 
butterflies to London. You would never guess 
what they offered me for them, $25 each ; and 
as there were twenty-three of them, I had the 
tidy little sum of $575, all my own, and the 
first money I ever owned in my life. That was 
my beginning, and I was always on the lookout 
for butterflies. With my money | bought ten 
fancy sheep.” Mary Yeoman’s cellar is not for 
eatables, but is her nursery for beetles. 

What appears to be unsplit stove wood lies 
in rows on the floor. Each piece has been 
split, but tied together again, and in each piece 
are different species of beetles. They eat the 
wood, making their way out, and lay their eggs 
in the wood. 

“T keep watch, and when a beetle gets to 
the surface I put it back. The most valuable 
one? Itall depends uponthe demand. A bee- 
tle is worth just what I can get forit. Dr. Le 
Fontain, who came out from France to study 
the insects of California, came to our house by 
chance. He did not tell us who he was, merely 
that he was a stranger passing through the 
country, but when I chanced to see him before 
dawn creeping out with a candle in his hand 
under the pine trees, I knew he must be after 
insects. He was in raptures over the beauty 
he had found, and when I told him about my 
butterflies and showed him what I had, he for- 
got all his English and rhapsodized in French. 

“He taught me a great deal about beetles, 
and told me of a certain one he was most eager 
to find in California. He believed it was here, 
though he could not find it. It had been found 
only in Italy, and had almost disappeared. Ah? 

you had better not look at it ; you will be dis- 
appointed.” She poked about in a box of twigs 
and laid in my hand what was to me a most or- 
dinary little black bug with long, slender legs, 
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and then she placed beside it a little round red 
one, no larger than the head of a pin. 

“The tiny one is the one which Dr. Le Fon- 
tain traveled miles and miles to find and could 
not—I found it. The other is the ‘ beauty’ he 
caught under the pine trees. 

“ You understand, a collection of beetles is 
not complete without all the different species. 
Some are very common, but others are most 
difficult to find. Dr. Le Fontain made a sketch 
of the beetle he was looking for, and then we 
went out to find a mate for the ‘beauty’ he had 
caught in the morning, for where one is, more 
are sure to be. We found four, and they were 
the ancestors of the ones I have here. He 
showed me how to make what we call a ‘series.’ 
That is, a butterfly or a beetle in all its stages 
from the egg to the perfect creature—each 
stage shown by a specimen and tacked in order 
ona card. I always made notes as to time 
each stage requires and food and where the 
life was lived. He was so kind and interested 
I was delighte@ when at last I found what he 
wanted. It was three summers ago, and I made 
a long journey for it. 

“T had wanted for so long to go back to the 
redwoods we passed coming up. You stopped 
in the woods, and know that the silence of the 
great trees haunts one who has once known it. 
Brother Tom and I made the journey on horse- 
back, and camped a week right in the heart of 
the belt. It was there I found my beetle. I 
carried a great white sheet along and spread 
it on the ground. Taking up an armful of 
dried pine needles, I shook it over the sheet. 
If any of the fallen particles scuttled off I knew 
it was an insect, and one of the scuttling in- 
sects was my long-wished for much desired bee- 
tle. 

The Indians know about butterflies, and know 
where to find them, and they are the only ones 
who have helped me to any extent, except a 
Chinaman. I have a great respect for China- 
men and Indians ; they see things which few 
of our own white civilized men can comprehend, 
even though it means dollars.” 

We went back to Mary Yeoman’s sitting- 
room—a room speaking of more culture, more 
real living, than almost any room I ever en- 
tered ; maybe, because, only stronger person- 
alities lived there, and their strength had not 
been diluted by complex living. On the floor 
were skins—bear, panther, coyote, and many I 
did not know. There were beautiful Indian 
baskets with bird plumages, and many books 
and engravings and water color sketches. At 
one end the room, the only one not having great 
windows looking into the oak grove or the 
mountains, was covered with mounted butter- 
flies, blue and brown and red and pink, yellow, 
white, and colors for which I have no name. 
Each had its story, and a tale of mates which 
had journeyed across the sea to tell those who 
cared to know that the butterflies of California 
are the most gorgeous of all the world.—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 

CHARACTER is a thing rather of growth than 
of building. A house is built, and every brick 
and board is just where it was put by some 
man’s work ; but a Christian character grows, 
and all its graces are the development of an 
inner life, and the result not merely of our 
work, but also of God’s inbreathing.—The 
Treasury. 
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LINES. 
Since o’er thy footstool here below 
Such radiant gems are strewn 
Oh! what magnificence must glow, 
My God, about thy throne! 
So brilliant here these drops of light, 
There thggfull ocean rolls, how bright! 


If night’s blue curtain of the sky 
With thousand stars inwrought, 
Hung like a royal canopy, 
With glittering diamonds fraught, 
Be, Lord, thy temple’s outer veil, 
What splendor at the shrine must dwell! 


The dazzling sun at noon-tide hour, 
Forth from his flaming vase 

Flinging o’er earth the golden shower, 
Till vale and mountain blaze, 

But shows, O Lord, one beam of thine 

What then the day where thou dost shine! 


Ah, how shall these dim eyes endure 
That noon of living rays; 
Oh how my spirit so impure, 
Upon thy glory gaze! 
Anoint, 0 Lord, anoint my sight, 
And robe me for that world of light. 


Moral Weight of Small Parties. 


To the editor of the Springfield Republican:— 

Under the heading, “The Influence of the 
Quakers,” the Literary Digest alludes to the 
Friends in connection with the recent wars, 
and quotes from the Springfield Republican and 
the New York Sun. The former paper, while 
regretting the diminution of their numbers, 
gives the Quakers credit for a high moral stand- 
ard, and for a consistent and persistent oppo- 
sition to all wars as anti-Christian, and also for 
a wholesome influence in that direction. The 
Sun doubts their ever having exerted much in- 
fluence against war, giving as a reason for this 
the continuance of wars. Dr. David Gregg, in 
a sermon at Brooklyn on Forefathers’ day, 
1896, attributes to the influence of the Friends 
many of the great reforms which have taken 
place in the last two hundred and fifty years. 
He says: 

“The Quakers, when seen at their best, 
stand in American history for ideal civiliza- 
tion; and this civilization is their contribution 
to the American republic. As historic char- 
acters, the Quakers are a marked and influen- 
tial people in the midst of the most marked 
and influential types of mankind; they have put 
their stamp indelibly on national and interna- 
tional life. They differed from all the 
sects around them in that they renounced the 
use of all force in the propagation of their 
principles. They inculcated and practised re- 
ligious toleration. They have the honor of 
being one of the five divisions of Christendom 
against which charges of cruelty and selfish- 
ness and love of power cannot be brought. 
Their gun was a protest, their bullet a princi- 
ple, and their powder the inner light. They 
served the church and State by what they were. 
Their method of pushing their faith was to be 
what they believed and then assert themselves. 
They exalted the passive virtues. This was the 
method of Jesus Christ. All which Jesus ever 
did in this world was to assert himself and 
suffer. When violence was used against them 
their principle of action was, never retaliate. 
Their method of growth was by patience and 
perseverance and quiet suffering, and their 
method was effective. For example, they car- 
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ried their religion into the Massachusetts col- 
ony, and planted it right in the midst of the 
hard-headed Puritans. The Puritans persecuted 
them, whipped them, robbed them, hung them, 
but they kept right on asserting themselves 
and suffering until, by their patience, they 
wore out the cruelty of the Puritans and 
brought the Puritan scourge and scaffold into 
public disgrace. The public, won over to them 
by their beautiful spirit, rose and demanded 
the cessation of persecution. Thus they pur- 
chased and established for us by their suffer- 
ings the religious toleration which now exists 
in our republic.” 

The Sun assumes that because wars continue 
the Quakers’ faith is naught, and that they 
have exerted no influence toward hastening the 
time when “ people shall learn war no more.” 
Let the editor of the Sun read Gregg’s elo- 
quent discourse in full. 

We may not conclude that all efforts toward 
reform not fully successful are futile. This 
ground would condemn the prophets, Christ 
and his disciples, as well as many reformers in 
every age of the world. Quakerism will be un- 
popular as long as mankind esteem money, 
office and power the only true success. Present 
defeat often portends the fullest ultimate suc- 
cess. In the popular current of war now 
sweeping like a mighty desolation over the 
world, few have the independence to stand 
firm for Christianity as taught and exemplified 
by Jesus! 

Who can fathom the depth of iniquity into 
which the United States as a nation has sunk 
and the basic motive which caused the war in 
the Philippines? The Philadelphia Press, which 
says Amen to all Administration measures, 
said, some months ago that it was necessary 
and quite time that our country had a new 
outlet for its products. When the city of 
Manila came under the control of our govern- 
ment, what were the first, or among the first 
exportations to that place? Intoxicating liq- 
uors. Four hundred saloons were opened where 
scarcely any existed before. Did not the dis- 
tillers and brewers, the exporters of those liq- 
uors, and the great, complicated money-making 
interests of the country play a large part in 
helping to cause the war? And the glory ac- 
corded to military heroes was another tre- 
mendous interest. 

In the first place, war is always contrary to 
the teaching of our blessed Saviour. Shall we 
Christianize the heathen by killing and maim- 
ing thousands of them, and making them drunk 
with our poisonous liquors? No wonder that 
Jesus spoke so much against hypocrisy. Alas! 
money and popularity are the great shrine, 
before which we as a nation fall down and wor- 
ship! 

There is so much sophistry in the speaking 
and writing of the present day, that one’s soul 
often rises up in indignation and rebellion 
against the attempt to put darkness for light 
and light for darkness.* 

When Pharaoh, king of Egypt, ordered all 
the male children of the Hebrews to be de- 
stroyed, he thought to put an end to the He- 
brew people. But God saved Moses alone to 
deliver his people out from under the hand of 
their cruel taskmaster. When Daniel the 


*An illustration, which might be construed as taken in 
the interest of one of the political parties, is properly 
omitted from THE FRIEND. 
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Elkinton and William Bellows a year ago, is an 
elder in this community, and actedas spokesman 
for the Doukhobors. At first it was somewhat 
difficult for Jonathan E. Rhoads to become ac- 
customed to the interruptions incident to the 
interpreting. William McDonald lives in this 
neighborhood, and gathered his family for a 


meeting one evening, ‘which was very favored. 


with true religious feeling—some twenty pres- 
ent. The thrifty condition of this farm shows 
what can be expected of the country under 
good management. The vegetable garden was 
in advance of anything in that line seen in 
Canada. 

On the 27th the village of Nikolaefka was 
visited. They were rather short of provisions, 
and not much prospect of a staple crop, as the 
men are off at work on the railroad. It has 
been somewhat disappointing to find so little 
ground under cultivation in many of the vil- 
lages—unavoidable as it may be under the cir- 
cumstances. This will necessitate some help 
to get over the coming winter. 

Joseph S. Elkinton wishes “‘ Those who have 
contributed for the help of the Doukhobors 
might take satisfaction, not only in that their 
gifts have been accepted with gratitude, but 
also in the improved condition of the recipients.” 
The colonists in this village were those who 
spent a few months in Cyprus, and their gen- 
eral appearance is decidedly better than it was 
a year ago. Our English Friends may feel it 
was a good investment to bring them across 
the Atlantic. 

An open-air meeting was held, and Jonathan 
E. Rhoads expressed the pleasure it gave him 
to see how much care had been taken to im- 
press the children with religious thoughts, while 
Jos. S. Elkinton encouraged the women to keep 
under the exercise of spirit they manifested 
for their husbands and sons while at work (in 
the distance)—hoping the time would come 
when they could very generally be employed 
on their own land and live with their families. 
The amount of work done in the absence of the 
men is highly creditable to the women. Some 
six thousand dollars worth of Senega root has 
been gathered by the women and children of 
the North and South Colonies, and sold at York- 
ton. At Waskrasenofka they found a widow 
whose husband died in Cyprus, a son, father- 
in-law and mother-in-law in Russia. She had 
been out gathering this root, and, returning 
on a wagon, was thrown to the ground, break- 
ing her ribs on the wheel. She was suffering 
much. In this and similar cases assistance was 
rendered. 

The Assiniboine River had to be crossed that 
evening. The current had evidently carried 
away the rope and raft, and the stream seemed 
about as fearful as it did last winter, but into 
it they drove, with two strong Doukhobor men 
behind to keep the wagon from upsetting. 

Three or four men, returning from their work 
on the railroad, were met near this crossing— 
they had walked one hundred miles, and felt 
heart- and foot-sore. One of them had been to 
California during the winter. In several vil- 
lages half the houses were visited by twilight 
and the remainder in the morning. Sometimes 
Jonathan E. Rhoads did not feel equal to the 
morning visits. Their meetings, when held in 


the evenings, were generally at ten P. M., so 
it was often well on to midnight before there 
The bed is a low 


was opportunity to retire. 


form, extending along one side of the main 
room. Thus they slept feet to feet. This vil- 
lage was enclosed by a fence, say twenty-five 
acres, with two avenues at right angles, di- 
viding it into four squares. One of these ave- 
nues was one hundred feet wide and the other 
sixty feet. There wasa store-room and stable 
within the enclosure. The houses were set 
down in the ground four or five steps, as they 
were built of sod at first, the effect being rather 
chilling. 

It was a pretty sight to see the women and 
girls seated on one side, with the men and boys 
opposite them, and John Marchatoff addressing 
the girls in his native language, after which 
the children sang “If I could know the end of 
my life.” The mothers were encouraged to 
bear their trials. 

When Jonathan E. Rhoads stood up to speak, 
all assembled arose, also. He spoke of the re- 
spect due to elders ; that all had their own re- 
sponsibilities which could be fulfilled by the 
help of the Holy Spirit ; he expressed sympathy 
particularly for the mothers and dwelt upon the 
true source of wisdom and knowledge. 

Joseph §. Elkinton referred to the sufferings 
of some before their day, who had gone to be 
with Jesus, and desired their descendants might 
keep up their faith and courage and receive 
strength, for their trials, which were heavy. 
The leading woman gave thanks for all, and 
asked that the women might sing a Psalm, 
after which supplication was made in behalf of 
those present, for preservation in that condition 
upon which the divine blessing would increas- 
ingly rest. 

The history of the sick young woman, in the 
house where the meeting was held, is typical 
of others. She was stolen from her home in 
Russia by the Tartars, with another girl, and 
tied to fences at night with their hands fas- 
tened behind them. By some means they es- 
caped to Tiflis, just as the Doukhobors were 
leaving for America. Her brother was much 
more decided in his testimony for the truth 
than his father, and was locked up in a cellar, 
evidently with the intention of starving him to 
death. His sisters, however, found a hole 
through which to slide bread and water, and 
finally got the lock off thedoor. This man had 
been offered twenty dollars a month and board 
for a year by a farmer in Canada, but as he had 
a family, he did not want to leave them. 

The solemnity accompanying some of the 
meetings was very impressive, and Jonathan E. 
Rhoads’ remarks here were particularly weighty. 
There is quite a difference in the amount of 
work done and the improvements made among 
the villagers. Where assistance was most 
needed, money was left to be used in such ways 
as would be most helpful. Their aged com- 
panion (John Marchatoff) was thrown rather 
severely against the dashboard while crossing 
“a very ugly gully with quite a bluff on the 
far side,” but he recovered from the blow on 
his forehead by the time they reached the next 
village. Jonathan E. Rhoads and Joseph S. 
Elkinton had gotten out of the wagon before at- 
tempting to cross at this place. 

On Seventh Month 1st they were in the vil- 
lage of Slawanka, where the houses were built 
against the bank, somewhat resembling huts in 
appearance. The principal man of the place 
(Vasily Kabatoff) and a princely looking one he 
was, had vacated his house for their use, where 


they enjoyed the luxury of hot and cold water 
and a good night’s rest. Jos. S. Elkinton says 
“ We walked out before breakfast to get a lit- 
tle fresh air, and I saw a sight that did me 
good—a regular barnyard scene—horses, oxen, 
cows and calves, the best show I had seen 
amongst them. We were showna pan of eggs 
last evening. A few of the Doukhobors were 
a little discouraged lest their crops should fail 
them, as there had been a little frost, but I 
trust their courage will not fail. 

“They are an interesting'people and although 
we would in no wise wish to change residences 
with them, yet happiness is to be found in these 
humble houses, and there are persons residing 
in them of marked character, both as regards 
physical, intellectual and religious ability or 
experience. We had a good meeting and 
could tell them we were glad to be among 
them, in addition to what was communicated 
in a religious way.” 

On arrival at the next village they were met 
by some thirty-two girls and fifteen boys, 
who gave them an audience before dinner was 
served by the women—the latter are very help- 
ful at all times; J. S. E. adds, “It is a great 
treat when we can have an egg apiece. 

“There were several sick in this settlement 
(Blagodarnaija) with the greatest fatality (11) 
in any village yet visited. Typhoid fever may 
have done its work. It is solemn work moving 
among the sick and afflicted, but may result 
in an enlargement both of experience and of 
understanding.” 

Jonathan E. Rhoads thought the meeting a 
very profitable occasion, and he gave thanks 
for the favors experienced. 

The Doukhobors in the different villages 
wished their many kind friends in the distance 
to know how much they appreciated the gifts 
received during the winter. 

“Seventh Month 2nd.—Arrived at Pokrofka 
before dinner and took a little rest. This is 
the first village we have entered to know that 
its property was held by individuals—and not 
in community; there was therefore quite a 
contrast in the properties. It did not seem 
as though they had been out of their dugouts 
long; there are a few who still live in their 
caves, and I have only seen two places where 
the stables were under the same roof, or that 
the entrance had to be through the stable, 
which is a different state of affairs from last 
winter. 

“We saw in one house a man of ninety-nine 
years of age, still possessing powers of com- 
prehension, and seemingly in a sweet spirit. 
In another place our sympathies were drawn 
out on behalf of a younger person who was in 
debt for a horse that died. It was very exer- 
cising for us, but we got through with a good 
feeling resting on the minds of the people, as 
we might judge by their expressions, and as 
we parted it was here, as in most if not all 
other occasions, with a message and thanks 
to their brothers and sisters in Philadelphia. 

“Although the number of horses and cows 
would indicate a degree of thrift, on the whole, 
the village was behind most places where there 
was a similar number on the community sys- 
tem, but eventually we would suppose that 
a division of property, or at least of persons 
pursuing business on their individual respon- 
sibility, would commend itself. 

“ Proceeded on to the village Spasofka. There 
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that of the Church and think exactly as the Church 
thinks, for the Church cannot be overcome. 

“*3. You must reject and condemn the Masonic 
sect, so frequently rejected and condemned by the 
supreme pontiffs. 

“*4, You must also reject and condemn liberty 
of worship, liberty of the press, liberty of thought, 
and the other liberties of perdition. 

“*5. You must also reject and condemn liber- 
alism, and also modern progress and civilization, as 
being false progress and false civilization. 

“6. You must utterly abominate civil marriage 
and regard it as pure concubinage. 

“*7. You must also condemn and reject the in- 
terference of the civil authorities in any ecclesias- 
tical affairs, so much in vogue now-a-days. 

“*8. Finally, you must hold the belief that the 
Church by its origin has a Divine and supernatural 
authority, and is, morever, superior to the civil au- 
thorities. And reject and condemn the doctrine 
that the Church should submit to the State, or that 
the Church is independent or ought to separate 
itself from the State. Children must be brought 
up in the above views, condemning whatever the 
Church condemns. And children must be educated 
solely in Catholic schools by genuinely Catholic 
teachers, and not on any account in unsectarian or 
mixed schools, which are strictly forbidden by the 
Church,’” 


was quite a gathering in front of one of their 
houses, but we decided to do our visiting be- 
fore supper and have our meeting afterwards, 
which course we pursued. We did not find 
so many disabled, and we had an interesting 
time in our social converse through our inter- 
preter (Simeon Roreaff) who is the leading 
man. He has a very nicely fitted-out cottage 
with regular bedsteads, etc.; one of his sons 
is a carpenter and is out working for a farmer 
at two dollars a day. We have seen several 
regularly fitted out blacksmith shops within 
the past few days. 

“After supper we had our meeting, in which 
Jonathan and I were deeply engaged; adjourned 
at ten o’clock, feeling that we had done enough 
for one day.” 


Notes from Others. 


It is a moot-point, after centuries of experiment, 
whether civilization or Christianity can be success- 
fully inoculated with the sword.—Boston Trans- 
seript. 





It is the testimony of many that churches do not 
recover from the demoralizing influence of tourists 
and summer boarders, through all the remainder of 
the year. Young people learn from them to idle 
away holy time and never forget the lesson. 





EVERY soul in its approach to God needs a Divine 
Mediator, not a human one. The priest stands in 
the way of a close and personal intercourse with 
God. Protestantism magnifies a Christly Mediator- 
ship; Romanism exalts a churchly one. The con- 
flict between them is on in Great Britain and in 
other lands, and the sole advocacy of Christ must 


(To be continued.) 2 : 
be more and more emphasized.—Presbyterian. 


Birds Killed by the Are Lights. 

In the City Hall, Philadelphia, an interesting 
record has been kept by W. L. Baily of obser- 
vations on birds, which owe their destruction 
to electric arc lights, which are arranged in a 
circle around a statue of William Penn. The 
first victim to death by electricity seems to 
have been a “sora rail” picked up in Eighth 
Month, 1897. Since that time records have 
been kept of all birds found, their species being 
noted and the conditions of the weather. Dur- 
ing migratory periods every morning was apt 
to reveal several dead birds near the lights. 
Five hundred and twenty-nine specimens have 
been secured. The Philadelphia Press thus 
summarizes W. Baily’s account: 

W. Baily states that he finds it a most con- 
venient, as well as fairly accurate way of ob- 
serving the fall migration of birds, the elec- 
trician of the tower merely pushing the button 
and the lights doing the rest. The weather 
data, its severity, changes of temperature, 
moonlight, etc., being especially noted as af- 
fecting the flight and number of victims. Ob- 
servations show that in the fall of 1897 only 
about thirty were led astray, and six the fol- 
lowing spring ; while during a short period in 
Ninth Month, 1898, thirty-two were added to 
the list. During the great parade and Indus- 
trial Exposition of last year, when especial 
illumination was made and four festoons of 
lamps hung from the rim of Penn’s hat, the 
harvest of birds was greatly increased, no less 
than 452 birds being picked up in two months. 
The writer thinks that the reason so few old 
birds strike the light is that they are expe- 
rienced travelers, while the young birds, like 
children, are fascinated by the light and are 
lured to destruction. This is especially so on 
dark and stormy nights when the birds fly 
nearer the earth. On moonlight nights no 
birds strike, except toward morning after the 
moon has disappeared. Another fact is no- 
ticed that birds not only migrate in the early 
evening, but all night until break of day. 





THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER.—No list of newspaper 
curiosities would be complete that did not include 
the Kin-Pau of Peking. Like most things in the 
Celestial Kingdom, it is easily first in point of an- 
tiquity, for it has been published continuously for 
over one thousand years. It began as a monthly, 
became a weekly in 1361, and since the beginning 
of the century has been a daily, It isnow quite up 
to date, publishing three editions a day, and, to 
safeguard the publisher from wiles that are not al- 
together unknown to the newsboys of London, each 
edition is printed on different colored paper, the 
first being yellow, the second white, and the last 
gray. Decidedly, the Kin-Pau can be described as 
“an old-established journal.”—London Chronicle. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States—An application has been made by the 
Emperor of China to President McKinley to mediate with 
the European Powers. In his reply the President con- 
sents to do so, under certain conditions, prominent among 
which are the safety of the ministers at Pekin, the pro- 
tection of foreigners and the restoration of order. 

The United States Government has absolutely refused 
the Chinese proposition to suspend military operations 
against Pekin in return for the delivery at Tien-Tsin of 
the foreign Ministers. 

The Collector of Customs at Port Townsend, Washing- 
ton, has received instructions to prevent the shipment of 
arms and ammunition to Asiatic Ports from Puget Sound, 
— may be used in China to harm Americans residing 

ere. 

The annual statement of the American Ship Building 
Company, better known as the Ship Yard Trust, on the 
Great Lakes, shows that twenty-nine vessels, with a car- 
rying capacity of 179,000 net tons, were constructed dur- 
ing the year, and sixteen additional boats are being built. 

From a report of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission it 
appears that during the year ending Sixth Month Ist 1900, 
there were over eighty millions of fish hatched or distri- 
buted ; among these were white fish, pike, perch, blue pike, 
shad, brook trout, Atlantic salmon and lake trout. 

A meeting of the U.S. League of Building and Loan 
Associations has been held in Indianapolis during the past 

reek. ot is ee y in the city of sah ae — 
aa omes, a large percentage of which have 
been acquifeu « pery nenese associations. “In every city 


and hamlet, in eve ied aa 
of association effort, not only in for’ are visible proofs 


practical lessons of thrift taught to membeFg? but ~ the 
now 5,485 local associations in the United States, WF&. 
$582,000,000 of assets, owned by 1,503,625 members. 

A despatch from Nome Harbor, Alaska, of Sixth Month 
29th, says, that within two or three weeks the population 
has increased from 2,700 to 20,000, with tents and build- 
ings irregularly located along the beach. The sanitary 
conditions were very crude in the first place, and, with 
the influx of the new population, have become much 
worse. Enteric fever, small-pox and measles have ap- 





AN ANCIENT PRAYER. 


“© Benefactor, who can escape Thy hail? 

Thy will is the sublime sword with which Thou 
rulest heaven and earth. 

I commanded the sea, and the sea became calm; 

I commanded the flower, and the flower ripened to 
grain; 

I commanded the circuit of the river, and by the 
will of the Benefactor I turned its course. 

How sublime art Thou! 

What transitory being equal to Thee! 

O Benefactor amongst all the gods, 

Thou art the rewarder! 

O Lord of battles! 

Merciful one among the gods! 


Generaw. --ha bringest back the dead to life! 
Beneficent King of fice.» and earth 


To Thee is the life of life, 
To thee belong life and death!” 

The above remarkable prayer, reprinted from 
the Literary Digest, is said to be as old as the time 
when Sargon reigned over the Akkadians, many 
centuries B. c. Clearly monotheistic, it might be 
used in the worship of some Christian churches to- 
day, where it is not uncommon to hear prayers 
made without any reference to the deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ or his atoning work of redemp- 
tion.—Episcopal Recorder. 





CIRCULAR FROM THE JESUITS. 


“ Mania, April 15th.—(Correspondence of the 
Associated Press.)}— The most sensational of the 
events of the past week has been the general dis- 
tribution by the Jesuits of a pamphlet in which is 
set forth the ‘truths which Christians must ob- 
serve. Some of the things most strongly con- 
demned by the Jesuits in this pamphlet are those 
which the American government has pledged itself 
to carry out; notably religious tolerance and the 
recognition of civil marriage. Consequently, this 
act of the Jesuits is considered by many to be an 
attack upon the American administration. The 
pamphlet in question says: 

“*1. The commands of the Church must be 
obeyed in the same manner as the law of God. 

“*2. You must subject your own judgment to 


The Scandinavian element in this country numbers 
nearly a million souls. They are located principally in 
four States—lIowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

At a session of the National Negro Race Conference 
held in Montgomery, Ala., last week, the scheme of Bishop 
Holsey, of Georgia, to ask for a separate State for negroes 
was sharply criticised by an educated negro of Mobile, 
Ala., who characterized it as “opposed to the Constitu- 
tion and opposed to common sense.” 

In consequence of rioting in New Orleans between 
whites and negroes the militia have been called out to 
preserve order in that city. 

A despatch from St. John’s, N. F., of the 30th ult, says: 
“Owing to the continued prevalence of ice fields along 
the Labrador coast, which detain the mail boats consid- 
erably, the Peary relief steamer Windward is expected 





THE THINGS WorTH Doinc.—If life is spent 
in a mad scamper after things of no real value, 
or even after valuable things we can grasp but 
superficially, it is as much wasted as if thought 
were dulled or opportunities neglected. The 
hungry mind should not injure itself by gorging 
what it cannot digest. Wisdom lies in clearly 
discriminating the things worth doing, the ob- 
jects worth pursuing, from those which, though 
perhaps good for others, may not be good for 
us.— Christian Register. 
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to make but slow progress to the north. Navigators ex- 
perienced in northern voyaging think the present season 
most unfavorable for reaching high latitudes.” 

The first railway mail service has been established in 
Hawaii. The line runs around the island of Oahu, carry- 
ing the mails between Honolulu and Kahuku. 

There were 514 deaths in this city last week, reported 

to the Board of Health. This is 50 less than the previous 
| week and 33 more than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing, 276 were males and 238 females: 42 died 
of consumption; 29 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 18 of cancer; 13 of apoplexy, and 8 
of diphtheria. 
| Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, new, 104% to 1054; 3’s, 1103 
| to 111; 4’s, reg., 1154 to 116; new 4’s, 1324 to 133; 5's, 
114% to 115. 

Corton closed on a basis of 10;°;c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.40 to $2.60; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.50 to $3.75; Western winter, straight, 
$3.50 to $3.75; spring, straight, $3.75 to $4.00; city mills, 
straight, $3.50 to $3.85. Rye FLour—$3.10 to $3.20 per 
barrel, as to quality. 

GrAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 73} to 73%c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 44 to 444c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 30%c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5# to 5gc.; good, 54 to 5§c.; me- 
dium, 5% to 54c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 4% to 5c.; good, 44 to 44c.; 
common, 14 to 24c.; spring lambs, 4 to 64c. 

Hocs.—7% to 7#c. for best Western; others, 7} to Téc. 

ForEIGN—Negotiations between the Powers have brought 
out mutual assurances that the military expeditions to 
China are for the sole purpose of relieving the Legations, 
and that there is no intention to partition China. Hence, 
should China agree to deliver the Ministers alive, no Power 
will have a reason for continuing aggressive military op- 
erations except Germany, whose Minister is undoubtedly 
dead, and even Germany, to quote a British official, “ will 
have to forego the Emperor's assertion that he would not 
stop till the German flag floated over Pekin.” As for the 
other Powers, it is emphatically stated that they have 
unanimously agreed that with the safe delivery of the 
Ministers the aggressive campaign will end. All rumors 
of an international agreement regarding the future of 
China subsequent to the return of the Ministers are false. 
The agreement is purely negative, and based upon the 
lines stated by Secretary Hay, of which the independence 
and integrity of the Chinese Empire are essential features. 

A despatch from Shanghai says that the native city of 
Tien-Tsin was given up to pillage after its capture. The 
slaughter was frightful and the scene indescribable. The 
carnage was most hideous in the quarters assailed by the 
Russians, who refused to grant quarter. 

The London Daily Express has the following from St. 
Petersburg: “ Admiral Skrydeloff, commanding the Rus- 
sian squadron in Chinese waters, has received precise in- 
structions to bombard the Chinese coast towns immedi- 
ately on receipt of confirmation of the report of the mas- 
sacre at Pekin.” 

Admiral Kempff, in a dispatch of the 28th ult. from 
Taku, China, says that the Chinese Government is now 
paralyzed, and the secret edicts show that it is in sym- 
pathy with the “ Boxers.” 

The British Admiralty has made public a despatch from 
Rear Admiral Bruce, at Tien-Tsin, conveying a despatch 
from the British Minister, Claude MacDonald, in Pekin, 
which says: “ British Legation, Pekin, June 20 to July 16 
repeatedly attacked by Chinese troops on all sides. Both 
rifle and artillery fire. Since July 16 an armistice, but a 
cordon is strictly drawn on both sides of the position. 
Chinese barricades close to ours. All women and children 
in the British Legation. Casualties to date sixty-two 
killed.” 

It is reported in Berlin that Emperor William has writ- 
ten letters to Queen Victoria, Emperor Nicholas, Emperor 
Francis Joseph and King Humbert, making a strong ap- 
peal on behalf of the maintenance of harmony among the 
Powers against China. 

Chinese advices received in London from Shanghai say 
that a general rising throughout the Empire is certain, 
and that missionaries have been ordered to take refuge at 
Shanghai or Hong Kong. It is also reported from the 
same source that the Imperial Government will give safe 
convoy to the envoys at Pekin to Tien-Tsin, if the Powers 
will guarantee that no advance on the capital be made 
pending mediation of matters in dispute. 

An American soldier having been killed at Aroquita, in 
Northern Mindanao, a company of infantry went to the 
place and killed eighty-nine natives. Subsequently a gun- 
boat shelled Aroquita, burning the warehouses. 

King Humbert, of Italy, was assassinated on the 29th 
ult. at Monza, in Lombardy, Italy. He was shot by a man 

i named Angelo Bressi de Prato, and died in a few minutes. 


The assassin was arrested, and gave as the motive for his 
crime his hatred of monarchical institutions. 

In introducing the Indian budget in the House of Com- 
mons, the Secretary for India commended the patience, 
resignation, courage and abstention from crime with which 
52,000,000 people in the stricken area have faced famine. 
The Government proposed to apply unexpended balance 
of £3,000,000 towards relief. This would, he hoped, meet 
all demands. If the resources of India did not suffice to 
save the lives of the famine stricken, then an appeal would 
be made to the imperial exchequer. In the last two years, 
he said, £13,000,000 had been expended in famine relief. 

The Mexican census recently taken, shows a population 
of 12,491,573, over two-thirds of whom cannot read or 
write. Over eighty per cent. of the population is of 
mixed and Indian races. Sixty-three languages are spoken 
among the people. 

A desperate battle between insurgents and troops of 
the Government of Columbia took place at Panama on the 
26th ult., in which hundreds were killed; the losses of the 
insurgents having been very heavy. On the same day 
after the battle, a treaty of peace was signed, in which 
the insurgents surrendered. 

A despatch from Jamaica announces a remarkably rich 
find of diamonds at Mazaruni, British Guiana, where 400 
— of exceptional brilliancy were collected in eighteen 

ays. 

A telegram from Cape Town, S. Africa, of the 30th ult., 
says: “ General Prinsloo, with 5,000 men, has surrendered 
unconditionally to the British.” 

Ireland's vital statistics for the quarter ending Third 
Month 31st, shows a decline in the population of 10,135 
souls, of which the excess of deaths over births is respon- 
sible for nearly one-half. 

The new trans-Siberian railway, when complete, ia in- 
tended to be the safest, cheapest and most comfortable in 
the world. The safety of the Manchurian line will be due 
to the flatness of the regions traversed, not a single tun- 
nel being necessary between the Ural and the Amour— 
that is to say, from one end of Siberia to the other. 

Advices from Vera Cruz show that Dr. Bellinzaghi’s ex- 
periments with yellow fever patients continue to show re- 
markable results. All the new patients treated with the 
serum are said to be improving, and the black vomit has 
been stopped. 

The artificial food industry has developed widely in Ger- 
many, chiefly in the large works which supply dyestuffs, 
for which albumen is an important material. The artifi- 
cial foods are mostly mixtures of more or less secret 
composition. 

Negotiations are in progress for the purchase by the 
United States from Spain of the islands of Sibutu and Ca- 
gayen, in the Philippines, near the Borneo coast. The 
two islands are insignificant in area and thinly populated, 
probably containing from 6,000 to 8,000 people in all. 
One consideration which has influenced the United States 
Government in these negotiations is to exclude any Euro- 
pean Power from the possession of the islands for use as 
a naval station. 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 74. 


Lydia C. Cadbury, Pa.; Jesse W. Taylor, Phila. ; 
Truman C. Moore, Pa., $4, (2 vols.) ; a Friend for 
Charles E. Gibbons, Pa.; Walter P. Stokes, N. J.; 
Thomas Woolman, Phila.; Hannah B. Horne, Ind. ; 
Caleb 8. Cope, Fila. ; Richard Mott, agent, Ia., $16, for 
James MecGirr, J. W. Mott, Wm. P. Young. James 
Mott, Daniel Mott, Mo:ris C. Smith, Joseph Dewees 
and ©. T. Engle ; Mary D. Taber, N. Y.; Thos. Dunn, 
La. ; Wm.Evans, N. J.; Thomas J. Beans, N. J. ; Chris- 
tian F. Glick, Va.; Sirah C. Glover and for Lydia 
Embree, Pa. ; Priscilla Lippincott, N. J.; D. D. Maris, 
Del.; Marietta Wilkins, N. J.; Rebecca Chambers, 
Pa. ; George Foster, R. I., $22, for himself, S. F. Perry, 
Mary A. Gardner, Arthur Perry, Geo. C. Foster, J. 
Barclay Foster, John W. Foster, Edwin B. Foster, 
Lydia F. Nichols, Mary F. Collins and Eliza F. Brown- 
ing; Joseph L. Bailey, Pa., $10, for himself, Sarah 
Bailey, Joseph Bailey, Franklin G. Swavely and Susan 
W. Warrington, N. J.; Hannah Whinery, O.; Ann 
Trimble, Pa., $8, for herself; Ann Ashton, Townsend 
T. Sharpless, and Joseph Trimble ; Abram Stratton, 
Phila. ; D. J. Scott and for Mary Scott Kay, Pa.; Wm. 
Berry, G’t’n; Phebe H. Burgess, Pa. ; C. H. Jones, Pa.; 
Lyd:a 8S. Thomas, Phila., and for Sarah V. Willits, Ia ; 
Sarah A. Gilbert, Pa., $10, for herself, Eliza G. Cope, 
Dillon Gibbons, Ann Case and Gilbert Cope ; George 
Abbott, N. J., $6, for himself, George Abbott, Jr., and 
Henry A. Lippincott, Phila.; Joseph Elkinton, Pa. ; 
Henry B. s,agent, N. J., $10, for Elizabeth T. 
Engle, Edward 8. Harmer, Elizabeth H. Bromley, 
Henry R. Woodward and Samuel L. Allen; Samuel 


Haines, N. J.; Alfred C. Haines, N. J.; Sarah P. Dar- 
nell, N. J. ; Julianna N. Powell, N. J.; Dr. Samuel 8S. 
Haines, N. J.; Wm. W. Hazard, agent, N. Y., $12, for 
himself, Samuel G. Cook, Elisha Cook, Persis E. Hol- 
lock, Isaac P. Hazard and Hazard Library; Asa Ellis, 
agent, Ind., $8, for Abel H. Blackburn, Ezra Barker, 
Ann Haworth and David Stalker ; Samuel S. Cowgill, 
and for Lydia Ann Cowgill, Calif; R. B. P. H., Phila.; 
for Matilda Yerkes, Phila ; Matilda M. John, Ia. ; Mary 
W. Stokes, N. J.; Wm. B. Moore, Pa. ; John Woolman, 
Pa. ; Howard Y. Pennell, M. D., Pa., to No. 14, vol. 
75; Mary B. Clement, N. J.; E. A. Lippincott for 
Hilles Lippincott. N. J.; Aaron P. Dewees, F’kf’d ; 
Chas M. Cooper, N. J.; Sarah L. Price, Phila. ; Sallie 
A. Armor, Del.; Geo. J. Foster, Ill. ; J. I. Southwick, 
Neb. ; Joshua S. Wills, N. J.; B. V. Stanley, agent, 
Ia., $50, for himself, Stephen Jackson, John E. Hod- 
gin, Zaccheus Test, Abigail B. Mott, Delitha Emmons, 
E. Dean Emmons, Joseph Patterson, T. E. Stanley, 
Morris Stanley, Lewis B. Stanley, Thomas H. Binns, 
Hannah W. Williams, Samuel ell, Pearson Hall, 
Emma L. Heald, Thomas D. Yocum, Geo. E. Young, 
Joseph L. Hoyle, Wm. E. Bundy, Jos. 8. Heald, Bran- 
son D. Sidwell, Samuel Embree, Thomas Thomasson 
and Thomas E. Mott ; Jesse Dewees, agent, O., $9, for 
Jason Penrose, David Masters, Patience Fawcett, Jos. 
Vaughan, and $1 for Thomas Dewees, Sr., Kan.; Jo- 
siah W. Cloud, N. J.; Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J.; 
Warner W. Cooper, N. J.; George S. Hutton, Phila. ; 
#6, for himself, Phebe Hutton and George Pandrich, 
Pa. ; Jos. Evans, N. J. ; R. P. Gibbons, Del. ; Elizabeth 
D. Meredith, Pa.; Wm. Smallwood, Pa. ; Fannie Cai- 
son, Pa ; Martha Collins, N. J.; Daniel Rich, Kans. ; 
Herbert Everett, Australia, 17 s. 6 d.; James Lee, Jr., 
Pa.; J. R. Haines, G’t’n ; Peter Thomson, G’t’n; E. K. 
Alsop, N. Y. ; R. E. Haines, Pa., for Sarah E. Haines 
and Susan L. Haines ; Edmund Wood and Geo. Wood, 
N. J.; Mary N. Glover, N. J., $6, for herself, Eliza C. 
N. Browning and Virginia Nicholson ; Geo, Blackburn, 
agent, O., $17, for himself, Priscilla Hunt, $3, Finle 
Hutton, Clarkson S. French, Ardella French, Amy J. 
Morlan, Catharine M. Thomas and Edward Stratton ; 
Mary Paxson, Pa.; Anne Koberts, Phila.; Elizabeth 
Allen, Phila. ; Edward Richie, Phila., and for Hannah 
D. White, O.; Joseph W. Lippincott, Phila., and for 
Richard H. Reeve, t J.; John Benington, Pa., $6, for 
3 copies ; Beulah Palmer, Pa., $6, for herself, T. Chalk- 
ley Palmer and Susan H. Sharpless; Sarah A. Long- 
streth, Fox Chase. 

seas” Remitiances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
A YOUNG woman Friend wishes a position as companion 
or to assist inthe home. No objection to children. 
Address “ 0,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


Tuomas H. Wurtson, West Chester, Pa., has consented 
to receive and forward subscriptions and payments for 
THE FRIEND. 























































































































































Diep, at her home in Woodland, Northampton Co., N.C., 
on the seventh of Fifth Month, 1900, ANN E. Grirrin, 
wife of Exum 0. Griffin, in the sixty-sixth year of her 
age; a member and elder of Rich Square Monthly and 
Cedar Grove Particular Meetings. This dear Friend pos- 
sessed a quiet and gentle spirit, was a devoted wife and 
mother, and was constantly concerned for the good of 
others. “To know her was to love her.” After an ill- 
ness of three weeks, she quietly passed away. We have 
the assurance she is now enjoying the realms of eternal 

lory. 

P eg also, on the first of Seventh Month, 1900, at St. 
Vincent Hospital, Norfolk, Va., ELLEN M. Grirrin, daugh- 
ter of the above, and member of said meeting, at the age 
of thirty-four years and six months. During the illness 
of her mother she was constantly by her side and sur- 
vived her only eight weeks. She had a strong desire to 
go to the hospital, with the belief that she would recover, 
which desire was granted shortly before her death. She 
remarked after she was pronounced better that she 
thought she would get well, but if she did not she could 
be with mother. Although she lingered about seven 
weeks, not a murmur was heard to escape her lips, and 
an expression of thankfulness was made for every favor 
granted by attentive nurses. A devoted father and two 
brothers are left to follow in their steps. 

——, suddenly, on the nineteenth of Fourth Month, 
1900, near his home, Kissimmee, Florida, ALBERT J. PEN- 
NELL, son of John S. and Mary L. Pennell, in the twenty- 
first year of his age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern District. We be- 
lieve that through the mercy of our blessed Redeemer, he 
was prepared for the change, and that his end was peace. 
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